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Anticolonial issues, which have been increa 
ingly prominent in General Assembly debates 
for the past six years, will dominate the 1956 
session, Which opens on November 12. It 
too early to know whether the Suez Cana 
issue, Cyprus, or Algeria will hold the center 
of the stage, and perhaps it will be all three. 
The Palestine issue, which seemed to threate: 
serious developments in the spring, has been 
overshadowed by the nationalization of the 
Universal Suez Canal Company, but it will be 
impossible tor the Assembly to ignore Secre 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
the Middle East last April. 


These issues are all centered in the Medi 


mission to 


terranean basin, and in each case the Arab 
countries, with Egypt as the leader, are pres 

ing the Western powers hard. It is not merely 
the Arab bloc, however, but the Asian-African 
group as a whole, which is using the United 
Nations as a forum for its offensive against 
Britain, France and other colonial powers. 
Included in the attack is any country, whether: 
the United States or Israel, which is open to 
the charge of being linked with the (coloni 
alists. ) 


The fact that the Arab and Asian countries 
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have tused ranks to fight the anticolonial bat 
tle in the United Nations is one of the most 
ignificant de velopm«e nts of recent years. Since 
the anticolonial countries, with certain excep 
also neutralist or “uncommitted,” 
velopment has been hastened by the 
Soviet Union's post-Stalin peace offensive. The 
decisive change came last December, when 
the deadlock over the admission of new mem 
bers was broken, and 16 were admitted. The 
najority ol these are members of either the 
\sian-African or Soviet bloc, and this pro 
duced a drastic reduction in the combined 
trength of the United States, Western Eu 
rope, Britain and the white members of the 
Commonwealth, and the Latin American bloc. 
Chis group had remained in control of the 
United Nations during its first nine years, but 
the balance has now shifted. Three additional 
members of the Asian-African group, the Su 
dan, Morocco and Tunisia, have now been 
leared for admission by the Security Council. 
They will be elected by the General Assem 
ly practically as soon as the 1956 session 
opens, and the Asian African group will then 
rise to 26 out of a total membership ot 79. 


With the ten members of the Soviet bloc, 
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plus a few votes from such countries 
as Yugoslavia, Greece, Mexico, and 
others with an anticolonial slant, 
they will have at least half the votes 
in the General Assembly, This means 
two things: They will be able to put 
on the agenda (which requires a 
simple majority) almost any anti- 
colonial issue they please; and they 
will be able to block an Assembly 
resolution unacceptable to them (a 
two-thirds majority is required) even 
if they cannot get enough support 
for the resolutions they want. 


This means that Egypt will be able 
to put the Suez issue on the agenda 
without difficulty if President Nasser 
decides that this is the best riposte 
to the conference called in London 
by Britain, France and the United 
States. From the start of the Suez 
controversy it was obvious that un- 
less Britain and France were pre- 
pared to use force, the only way to 
anything was to redraft the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888. 
The Assembly can do this as well 


h OC 


Assembly resolutions are 


salvage 


as an ad 


conference. Further- 


more, since 
only recommendations, not legally 
binding upon any government, 
Egypt would not have as much diffh- 
culty in dealing with the situation 
as it would if a binding international 
agreement were substituted for the 
1888 document. On the other hand, 
the Western powers are likely to sub- 
mit the Suez issue to the Assembly 
if Egypt does not. 

This is also true of Palestine, even 
though Mr. Hammarskjold’s mission 


was requested by the Security Coun- 
cil. The problem of the Palestine 
Arab refugees, which is raised each 
year by the report of the United Na- 
tions relief agency, makes a debate 


inevitable. After the nationalization 


of the Suez Canal the center of fric- 
tion shifted from the Egypt-Israel to 
the Jordan-Israel frontier, but there 
may be a further change by the time 
the Assembly meets in November. 


Cyprus and Algeria 


At the 1955 session the Assembly 
refused to place the Cyprus question 
on the agenda. One reason was that 
since Greece has demanded the an- 
nexation of Cyprus, this was not a 
100 percent colonial issue; India, in 
fact, abstained. In the past year, how- 
ever, unsuccessful British efforts to 
suppress the Cypriot nationalists have 
greatly increased tension. Unless the 
Eden government, amid its preoccu- 


pation over Suez, can find an ac- 


“ceptable solution for Cyprus it will 


be itnpossible to avoid a debate em- 
barrassing to members of NATO. 


~~ i , 
Similar considerations apply to the 


Algerian question, This was in- 
scribed on the agenda of the 1955 
session, greatly to the surprise and 
gratification of the Asian-African 


group. However, India afterwards 
took the lead in working out the 
agreement by which the Assembly 
decided not it and the 


French delegation ended its walk- 


to debate 


out. Although the French have now 
granted and Morocco in- 


dependence, they are still trying to 


Tunisia 


hold Algeria; unless they give way 
between now and November, an- 


other walk-out will not prevent a 
debate. 

The great East-West issues, Ger 
many in particular, will probably be 
ignored. Disarmament, or 
the report of the Disarmament Com 
mission, will be debated, and no 
more. It has become obvious in th« 
past year that nothing is going to be 
done in the foreseeable future about 
regulating or forbidding nuclear war 
fare, and that while reductions in 
likely, these 
will be made by individual govern 
ments. But the Asian-African group, 


under the leadership of India, wil! 


nonnuclear forces are 


insist, nevertheless, upon the pro 


hibition of hydrogen bomb tests. 


Throughout the world there is so 
much concern over the lethal effects 
of atomic radiation that the United 
States may find few supporters for 
its stand that prohibition, or even 
regulation, should be carried out 
only as part of a comprehensive dis 
armament program. 

Since the opening of the Assembly 
was postponed, with the blessing o! 
the United States, so that a debate 
on Chinese representation could not 
take place until after the American 
elections, it was originally supposed 
that the Peiping government had a 
good chance to take over China’s 
the Eisenhower Ad 
still 


seems to be an 


seat. However, 


ministration 1s adamant, and 


there now even 


chance that action will be postponed 
until the 1957 session. 


Mr. Hamilton has been chief of the United 
Nations bureau of The New York Time 
since 1946. Previously he served as corre 
spondent for that newspaper in London 
Madrid, Latin America and Washingtor 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


~% Military Security in a Changing World 


Back of all the agonizing reapprais- 
al going on in Washington over 
military strategy and new weapons is 
this one stark fact: total preparedness 
financially 


has become 


impossible. 
Wars today have become too « xpen 


sive for the United States to be in 


battle readiness everywhere, with 


everything needed, for any kind of 
war. The country might be able to 


do all this for one, two, three years: 


but it just cannot do it for one, two 


three decades without going broke. 
In the light of today’s costs and re 
quirements the United 


States can 


not afford total security. 


The problem then boils down to 


what security it can afford over a 


long period what is the 


safest cal 
ulated risk it can take. The reason 


this agonizing military reappraisal 


is going on so long is that while 


everybody has plenty of thoughts 


about these has 


questions no one 
inswers they are sure of. And actual 
ly, time has shown that the answers 
they were supporting yesterday they 
are discarding today. For example , a 
year or so ago the advocates of in 
stant massive retaliation with atomic 
weapons were in the ascendancy; and 
it began to look as if all our future 
wars would necessarily be big ones. 
But of late the “small-war” advocates 
have been winning popular and off 


Washington. The 


theory is that the totality and destruc 


cial support in 


tiveness of big wars has finally out 
lawed such holocausts and that future 
wars would all be small ones 
The 


characterize the argument over mod 


same shift and uncertainty 


ern weapons 1.¢,, atomic weapons 


versus conve: tional weapons. But the 
type of weapons one uses depends on 


the type of war one 1s fighting. Thus 


while the race goes on to build big 
ger and more deadly thermonuclear 
weapons, the importance ot conven 
tional weapons to fight small wars is 
winning increasing favor. The sam« 
is true of the air force-army argu 
ment. The theory of a year ago was 


that an all-powerful strategic ait 
force made ground troops of second 


Now 


reason, 


ary importance, with senti 


ment, if not arguing for 
small wars over big ones, there is a 
tenden y to be kind to the ground 


troops—which would have to fight 
the small wars. All of which shows 
how uncertain everybody actually ji 


about this problem. 


Money Root of Problem 


The root of the trouble seems to b 
money. Modern weapons cost many 
what World War Il we ip 
Military personnel 


muc h more training and experic nee 


times 


ons cost, need 


to use them and live with them. 


What find, 
is that combination of new weapons 


old 


strength and local ground strength, 


the country must then 


and weapons, Of strategic al! 
of big-war plans and little-war plans, 
that give maximum security at bear 


able 


more a psychologic al phr ise than a 


costs. But “bearable costs” i 


scientific one. Certainly the current 
$35 billion a year for defense is bear 
$45 
would $60 
break 
back? Bee 


the officials are dealing with impon 


able; but would it be if it 
And how 


billion a 


were 
billion? soon 
year for defense 


Ameri a's economu 


Aust 


derables, variables, even unknown 


one can sympathize completely with 
their hesitancy to reach a decision 
on these crucial questions. For the 
fate of the country hangs on their 
decisions have 


decisions. However, 


to be taken 1 the decision to 


make no immediate decision 
kind of 


It would be i 


one 


a deci wl 


g out on a particu 


larly dangerou mnb to predict yust 


ind high br i 


questions facing 


how the top ofhcial 
would answel these 
But the lire 


their thinking et 


them. tion in’ which 


to be curre ntly 


going 1s as folloy The United 
States military blishment must be 
ready to fight th big war 


bot! 


ind 


' ; 
small wars, entional wars 


ind nuclear war there must be a 


choice between weapon: ind 


manpower, then new weapons get 


the preference, new weapons to some 


degree can com) il for less man 


power; a defense level must not be 


rinine the econo 


$0 high is to unde 
my, nor so low 
yressor, 


h irdly the 


found 


If these conclu ire 


answers that mi they 


A ithin 


reached 


it’ least provide frame 


final 


No one should en the 


which the 


miilit iry ind 


civilian chiefs | who have to 


restle with th l-nigh unsol 


abl problem: ) is i danget 


ous, tortuous and 
ignment as 
The whole 
World pow 
New we 


wor 
cr i 
pon 
nail : 
military on 
three 


Yet all the time 


ind ve 


of the 


poner 


while 
least relatively 
power balance 


the agonizing 


in Washington 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


The World Community and Suez 


The nationalization of the Universal 
Suez Canal Company by President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt on 
July 26 and the West’s reaction to 
his move have raised the most far- 
reaching questions about the charac- 
ter and the future of the world com- 
munity since the establishment of the 
United Nations in 1945, This is due 
to the fact that, unlike Korea and 
other postwar clashes, this contro- 
versy is not a direct clash between 
the West and the U.S.S.R. If the 
Suez problem is submitted to the 
UN General Assembly in November, 
these questions may be expected to 
come up either in public debates or 
in private conversations between UN 
delegates. Among them four are par- 
ticularly urgent: 


Did Nasser Act Illegally? 


In passing judgment on Egypt's 
president it 18 important to draw a 
distinction between the status of the 
Suez Canal Company, which has 
been operating the canal since it was 
opened in 1869, and the status of the 
canal as an international waterway. 

Most 


yers seem to agree that Egypt was 


Western international law 
within its rights as a sovereign state 
in nationalizing the Suez Canal 
Company, which although its head- 
quarters are in Paris, was chartered 
in Egypt in 1856 and by its char- 
ter is subject to Egyptian law—pro- 
vided that just and fair compen- 
sation is paid to its shareholders, 
among whom one of the principal 
is the British government, which 
holds 44 percent of the shares. Nas 
ser’s nationalization decree provides 
for compensation at the market price 
of the shares as of the day preced 
ing, nationalization, after the Egyp 


tian state had taken delivery of all 
assets and property of the company. 

The company’s concession, granted 
for 99 years, was to expire in 1968, 
when operation of the canal was to 
revert to Egypt. It can be argued 
that Nasser violated the concession 
by terminating it prematurely. But 
in 1968 the Western powers which 
have protested against nationaliza- 
tion would in any case have been 
confronted with a decision about the 
second aspect of the Suez contro- 
versy—the future status of the canal 
as an international waterway. 

The Suez Canal is recognized to 
be “an integral part of Egypt,” as 
stated most recently in Article 8 of 
the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 
1954, and there is no dispute about 
the point that Egypt holds sover- 
eignty over the canal, which passes 
through its territory. At the same 
time—and this also is stated in the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty—the canal “is 
a waterway economically, commer- 
cially and strategically of internation- 
al importance.” 


International! the canal is 


use of 
governed by the Constantinople Con 
vention of October 29, 1888 (signed 
by Britain, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Spain, France, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Russia and Turkey—but not 
Egypt, which at that time was part 
of the Ottoman Empire). Article I 
of this convention provides that the 
canal “shall always be free and open, 
in time of war as in time of peace, 
to every vessel of commerce or of 
war, without distinction of flag,” and 
“shall never be subjected to the ex- 
ercise of the right of blockade.” 
President Nasser, in proclaiming na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, specifically stated that Egypt 
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intends to comply with the Constan 
tinople Convention. Since then his 
spokesmen have pointed out that it 
is in the interest of Egypt, which 
hopes to use some of the canal trafhx 
tolls for construction of its High 
Aswan Dam project, to maintain the 


operation of the canal undisturbed. 


Why Did West Threaten Force? 


If, to date, Nasser has complied 
with the provisions of the Constan 
tinople Convention, why did Britain 
and France react to his action by im 
mediately calling for the use of force, 
up to and including the invasion of 
Egypt? 

It is understandable that the na 
tionalization of property should 
arouse not only resentment on the 
part of the affected shareholders but 
also anxiety on the part of all West 
erners who might be contemplating 
investments in newly independent 
countries which, like Egypt, are pass 
ing through a period of intense na 
tionalism, Nationalization, however, 
is no longer regarded, as it was in 
the 19th century and the early years 
of the 20th, as a cause for the use of 
military force by the governments of 
aggrieved investors. The days when 
marines were sent to Haiti and Nica 
ragua, warships to Vera Cruz, and 
British gunboats to the Persian Gul! 
are past—and the spirit of those days 
cannot be reconciled with Western 
assertions that colonialism is dead 
or dying. The mere suggestion that 
British and French navies and para 
troopers might be sent into the canal 
area revived all too recent memories 
of colonialism from Cairo to Jakarta, 
and convinced Egyptians that Britain 
was looking for an excuse to reoccu 


(Continued on page 192) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


The UN and 


the Atomic 
Revolution 


Monitor since 


An atomic revolution, paralleling for 
our time the Industrial Revolution 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, is in 
the process of totally transforming 
the world in which we live. Cities 
will be dispersed, abundant electric 
power made available nearly every 
where, and industries relocated. This, 
affect 


structure of society. If 


the whole eco 


100 of 


in turn, will 


nomi 
200 years ago the world community 


had set up an international organiza 


tion to guide and control the Indus 


trial Revolution to influence the 


mining and sale of coal, the design 


of steam generators, the uses to 


which steel could be put such an 


act would have fundamentally al 


tered the course of history. Among 
many other things, the concept of 
international organization would be 


much further advanced than it is 


today. In our time, the world com 


munity is not repeating the omis 


sion. It is in the process of estab 


lishing an international organization 
to guide and control the atomic revo 


lution. 
A charter or statute for this or 


ganization has already been ham 


mered out, in the course of much 


travail. The draft is being laid before 


an 87-nation conference at United 


Nations headquarters on September 
20 for final revision, approval and 


signature. The United States, which 


has been influential in shaping the 


present draft although not as influ 


ential as Washington could have 


wished hopes the last minute revi 


sions will be few and minor: but 


“have-not” countries are known to 


want a larger voice in the control of 
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the organization, They also want to 
predetermine certain of its policies 
in their favor. If they go too tar in 
this direction, and mobilize the ne 
essary votes, they may kill the goos 
that is to lay the uranium eggs. For 
the project must not only be ap 
proved by the world community; 
the treaty embodying it naust get 


past a skeptical United States Senat: 


UN Atoms-for-Peace Agency 


One reason for the difficulties that 


loom ahead is that the 


Interna 


tional Atomic Energy Agency, to 


give it its proper name (or “Unit 
Nations 


cy as it 


ed atoms-tor peace gen 


will surely be called) 
means different things to diffe: 
ent peoples. The “have nots” con 


ceive of it as a species of atom 
Robin Hood, taking from the ric! 
(i.e., the United States and perhaps 
the U.S.S.R.) and giving, or selling 
at bargain prices, to the poor. The 
United States has blown hot and « 

Pre 


dent Dwight D. Eisenhower's origi 


on this aspect of the agency 


nal proposal of December 8, 19 

encouraged the “have nots” to see it 
in this light, and fired their enthusi 
asm accordingly. Subsequently, how 
he 
latest official position is that the Unit 
“would like” 


ous” but promises nothing unless the 


ever, Washington backed away 


ed States to be 


” we ner 
draft statute remains basically as i 
is. Our bargaining power in the 87 
nation conference would be great 
indicate i 
kilo 


grams of uranium 235, for example 


For 


enhanced if we would 


specific terms numbers of 


what we mean by “generous 


1956 


Mr. Frye, a member of the staff of 
1941, has been its | 


spondent for Six yeat 


by William R. Frye 


he 
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maximum ett 
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severe cul 
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N won 


don 
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resident. 


t 
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it not 


nic and 
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fourth 


being three 


‘Fourth-Country' Problem 


Ihe agency uld not ha 
to forbid “fourt! ountri 


bombs only l vorld wide 
iment treaty co 
wency could do 
use a ittracts 
is imple 4 
which must 


the 
the 


ind orice 
ful road, 


W ithdr iW 


iddition 
mitted 
bomb 

ing the 
drawn 

bomb 

tained r 

ind presu ib 
utting off 


yweacelTul prov 


} 


tor 
worn 


taff of 


e¢ powel 
to make 


lice the peaceful use of uranium, 
reactors and other materials obtained 
from or through the agency. 


The two roles the agency is to play 

Robin Hood and policeman—will 
he to some extent interrelated, The 
more generous its largess, the more 
attractive will be the high road of 
peaceful use. Recipient countries 
would have more to lose by the de- 


cision to launch a bomb program if 


the agency's assistance, which they. 


would be sacrificing, was substantial, 


Powers of Agency 


Under the statute as now drafted, 
the agency is to have power to re 
ceive and store fissionable materials 
in pools, or “depots,” in various 
parts of the world and to sell these 
materials to applicant countries 
whose atomic energy programs -have 
been approved. The price at which the 
materials are sold will depend on the 
price the agency has to pay; the stat 
ute provides for a nonprofit-making 
enterprise, Thus if the United States 
gives large amounts of U-235 to the 


agency, the agency in turn will be 


able to give these materials to recipi 
ents, Will we dd so? We have allot 
ted 20,000 kilograms of U-235, worth 
$500 million, for sale or lease abroad 


under our direct, bilateral programs 
of atomic assistanc $4 but we have not 
made clear how much of this, if any, 
will be made available to the agency, 
and if none, what other supplies will 
be forthcoming. Inner struggles in 
the Administration, with the State 
Department favoring full-scale sup 
port for the agency and the Atomic 
Energy Commission supporting bi 
lateral aid, have kept United States 
policy confused and bifocal. 

Even if the United States 
U,.S.S.R.—make 


able for agency pools on attractive 


and the 
nuclear fuel avail 
terms, the problem of luring “fourth” 
countries onto the high road of peace- 


ful use will by no means be wholly 


solved, The cost of fuel is only one 
part, and a comparatively small part, 


of the 


atomic 


investment involved in an 
Reactors, 
processing plants, and installations 
to house them are the expensive 
items. A 200,000-kilowatt power re- 
actor, for example, costs $50 million; 
the fuel to burn in it costs $25 a 


gram. Some “have nots,” with Brazil 


energy program. 


as a notable spokesman for their 
views, have urged the establishment 
of a development fund from which 
they could draw to get started in 
the The 
World Bank, they say, will not lend 
them money unless they can prove 
they don’t need it 


atomic energy business. 


that is, unless 
they can show that their balance of 
payments and general financial struc- 
ture are so sound that their bonds 
are gilt-edged. 

This desire for assistance in finan- 
cing has not made much dent on 
the “haves” to date. Brazil was un- 
able to persuade the agency’s “found- 
ing fathers” to include in the draft 
statute a comparatively mild para- 
graph which would have authorized 
the board of governors to recom- 
mend atomic energy programs to 
the Bank for financing. Thus the 
“have nots” are by no means sure 
that the atomic revolution, like the 
Industrial Revolution, may not pass 
them by—and they would respond 
with overwhelming enthusiasm to 
any plan which seemed to reassure 
them on this score. Western diplo- 
mats and observers hope the United 
States, rather than the Soviet Union, 
will be the first country to come for- 


ward with such reassurance. 


Too Many ‘Policemen’? 


There is still another difficulty 
which, if not solved, might discour- 
age countries newly starting on atom- 
ic development from choosing the 
“high road.” This is the amount of 


agency supervision! to which they 
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must submit. Too many motorcycle 
policemen can spoil the joy of Sun 
day driving; too few can render the 
highway dangerous for law-abiding 
citizens. India has argued long and 
hard, behind the scenes, that the 
draft statute provides for too many 
policemen, or rather, that it gives 
them too much power. Indian dele 
gates Homi Bhabha and V. K. Krish 
na Menon have pointed out that the 
agency would have very far-reaching 
power to influence the policies and 
atomic activities of recipient coun 
tries; specifically, that such countrie: 
might not be able to use their own 
reactors as they chose if some of the 
had 


agency. 


fuel — even a small portion 
the 


Moreover, a recipient country might 


been obtained from 
have to “deposit” with the agency 
the fuel which was produced as a 
by-product of “breeder” reactors, and 
obtain agency approval for its subs« 
quent reuse as fuel in a new reaction 
Thus the agency would have perma 
nent control overa very large part ot 
a recipient country’s atomic program. 

This was precisely the objective. 
Only in this way, the United States 
argued, could the agency hope to 
keep atomic bombs from becoming 
as common as artillery shells. India 
argued that a country determined 
to make bombs could still do so and 
that for countries which had no such 
intention the degree of control was 
too onerous. To some extent India’s 
objections were met, but the basic 
American position was upheld; and 
in protest Mr. Bhabha reserved the 
right to raise the point anew at th 
87-nation conference. Interestingly 
enough, the Soviet Union supported 
the United States on this point. On 
virtually every other important issuc 
Moscow backed New Delhi. 

It need not be regarded as abso 
lutely necessary to solve disputed 
points of this type in the statute 


drafting process. They could be left 
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for settlement by the agency's board 
of governors. But if this is to be done, 
the composition of the board will be 
of even greater importance than it 


1S already. There are some indica 


tions that the “have not” countries 
will now concentrate their efforts on 
winning more seats on the board 

they already have 11 seats (counting 
India) out of 23—or, failing this, on 


taking decisive power out ol the 
board’s hands and giving it to the 
the 


parliament of agency, to ly 


known as the General Conference. 
In the latter body they could expect 


to have the balance of voting power 


Character of Board 


These two points the composi 
tion of the board and its authority 
to act independently of the General 
Conterence central 


were issues in 


the behind-the-scenes charter-draft 
ing negotiations. From February 

to April 18, 1956 a group of 12 
“founding fathers” wrestled with the 
statute. They were the United States, 


the Soviet Union, Britain, France, 


Canada, Australia; Belgium, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, India, Portugal and 
South Africa. India, acting as spokes 
man for the “have 


nots, put for 


ward formulae for composition ol 


the board which would, in fact, have 
given that group the balance of pow 
er. The producers of raw materials 

Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Portugal 
and South Africa 


bitterly 


fought hard and 


against this effort, which 


they saw as similar to giving control 
The 


. sympathizing toa con 


of a bank to loan applicants. 
United State 


siderable extent with the producers 


and insisting On retaining control in 


safe hands, nonetheless wanted to 


win the enthusiastic and willing co 


operation of the “have nots” and to 


this end went a long way toward 


meeting India’s demands further 


than some others wished. 


rhe strategy was to make ¢ nough 


concessions in private to emerge with 
a unanimous recommendation which 
could be placed before the 87-nation 


conterence, It was recognized that 


no bargaining lee 


this would leave 
way for turther concessions, if need 
be, in the conference itself; but it 
was hoped that with a unanimously 
approved draft the conference would 
become a pleasar t formality, to con 
sist of ringing speeches about the 
bright future of atoms for peace, and 
no real 


negotiation certainly no 


basic changes in the draft statute 


It now appears that this hope will 
not be realized. The 12-nation group 
did reach a unanimous decision on 
the draft statute, but India, the So 
| 


viet Union and Czechoslovakia voted 
“yes” with specific reservations and 
with the understanding that they 
were tree to reopen disputed points 
in September. There is every indi 
cation that they will do so and that 
the forthcoming conference will b 
lengthy and hard-fought, if not 
public then certainly behind 
scenes. Having conceded all that 
feels it can possibly afford, the Unit 
ed States is in the difficult pe 


ion 


of trying rigidly to hold the line 


Course for U. S. 


Ihe evolution of Russia 
on the atoms-tor peace agenc\ 


been interesting to watch. | 


moved from open hostility, thro 


hesitation, to ooperation. If 


thing should happen at the 87-n 


conference to indicate that the 


is again in disfavor, as it wa 


the “have nots” in 1955, Ru 


resume the role of 


ske pt 


Kremlin’s current pose as chan 


of the underdog could also take 
form of an effort to outbid the | 


ed States for the role of benef 


of the “have nots,” an effort 


is, to seize leadership or the 


tor peace 
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(Continued jrom page 188) 


py the Canal Zone it had just fin 
ished evacuating this year. 

The sharp reaction of London and 
Paris was due to causes other than 
their resentment about the treatment 
of the Suez Canal Company share- 
holders or of its employees, who had 
been ordered by Nasser to stay at 
their posts on pain of imprisonment. 
The explanation officially given has 
that 
might interrupt trafic through the 


been the West's fear Nasser 
canal and thereby cut off Western 
Europe’s access to the oil of the 
Middle East, vital for its economy. 

This fear is natural and legitimate. 
Of the oil consumed by Western 
Europe in 1955, nearly half came by 
way of Suez; for Britain the figure 
was 75 percent. The British and 
French, moreover, feel that Nasser is 
hostile to their interests, which he 
has attacked—in the case of the Brit 
ish by denouncing the Baghdad pact, 
and in the case of the French by en 
couraging, with radio appeals and 
probably also arms, the activities of 
Algerian rebels. They dread the mo 
ment when Egypt's president may 
suddenly close the canal and thereby 
plunge them into disaster. 

Nasser has so far scrupulously ob 


served the Constantinople Conven 


tion with respect to the Western 
‘ 


powets. But in the past Cairo hms 
interfered with trafic through the 


canal by preventing, since 1948, the 
passage of ships carrying “strategic” 
goods to Israel, on the ground that 
Egypt is still in a state of war with 
its neighbor. The Western powers, 
however, took no steps in that period 
to implement the resolution of Sep 
1951 in the UN Security 


Council which condemned Egypt's 


tember I, 


blockade of the canal and called on 
it to terminate its restrictions — al 
though at that time the Suez Canal 
Company was in charge of opera 
tions. The Western Big Three, more 
over, did not include Israel among 
the 24 nations invited to the London 
conference of August 16 to consid 
er internationalization of the canal. 
Thus by default the Western powers 
have in the past accepted a situation 
in the case of Israel which they con 
sider intolerable when faced with it 


themselves. 


What Can Be Done Next? 


The “cooling off” period provided 
by the Big Three call for an inter 
national conference had the salutary 
effect of permitting a second look at 
what the West can and cannot do to 
Nasser. 


boycott, the withdrawal of non-Egyp 


retaliate against Econom 
tian employees of the Suez Canal 
Company, threats of invasion, can all 
embarrass Egypt and cause it seri 


ous Sut they can also easily 


injury. 
boomerang against the West. What 


the Western powers have to recog 


nize is that it is no, longer possible 
for them to decide the fate of non 
Western nations and that if a peace 
ful settlement of controversial issues 
is to be achieved, it will have to be 
achieved by negotiations on a basis 
of equality, not by the fiat of a few 
#reat nations, as in past centuries, 
The 


would benefit by revision and adapta 


Constantinople Convention 
tion to the new circumstances of an 
independent Egypt in control of an 
international waterway. But it is dit 
hcult to see how such revision could 
provide for the establishment of a 
new extraterritorial authority on 
Egyptian soil, as was at first con 
templated by London and Paris. 
Moreover, if the West believes that 
no one nation should exercise sovel 
eignty 


over an international 


water 
way, then in spite of differences be 
tween the provisions governing the 
Panama Canal, the Dardanelles and 
Gibraltar, these waterways, too, may 
be brought up for discussion. And if 
Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East, whose 


creasing in the membership of the 


the nations of 


numbers are in 


United Nations, have a say about it, 
this discussion will take place, not 
at limited conferences summoned by 
the great powers, but in the forum 
of the New 


world community on 


York’s East River. 
Vera Micueces Dean 
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